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substituted moral readings for all religious matter and
American historical and geographical names for English
allusions. It furnished an easy method of standardized
pronunciation and other attractive pedagogical features,
and remained in general use throughout the entire
period.

A further development of secularized material appeared
in a number of readers containing speeches of American

PRONOUNS.

A man has stolen a bundle, and Jit is running away
with it.
FIG. 46.
An illustration from Murray's English Grammar.
patriots and statesmen, which were intended to be de-
claimed by the pupils and often afforded instruction in
methods of delivery. Among these were such specimens
as The American Preceptor (1794) and The Columbian
Orator (1806). The grammatical portion of Dilworth's
New Guide was likewise amplified in a number of texts
written specifically on language study. Webster tried his
hand at this in A Grammatical Institute of the English
Language, which he had prepared in 1784 as a Second Part
to his Spelling Book. More notable than either, however,
was Lindley Murray's historic English Grammar (Fig. 46),
first published in 1795, which passed through a large num-
ber of editions and was in use for several decades. In arith-
metic, too, many new text books were written, and Hodder's